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And because managers held their noses and averted their
gaze from what seemed to them nothing but sociological
treatises in dramatic form and execrable taste, Bernard Shaw,
his head full of Ibsen, never let them alone for long. Pains-
takingly he explained in his weekly cascade of brilliant talk
how the New Drama was important because it dealt with
life instead of art, because it presented real people facing
urgent social problems, and, above all, because it came
armed with a philosophy of life and impregnated with a
purpose. Just as his musical horizon was filled with the
rising sun of Wagner, so in the theatre his eye was
focused on Ibsen's penetrating searchlight as it played on
eg.ch human social institution in turn.
A drama with a purpose! That was why Ibsen appealed
to Shaw. For if any one is to be classed by Bernard Shaw
among the very great, he must have a purpose and a
philosophy of life. An artist without these Shaw may
admire or envy, but he will never render him full allegiance.
Arguing from this standpoint, Shaw was able to drag into
the arena no less a personage than Shakespeare. Because
in the poet's works there is discoverable neither purpose
nor philosophy, therefore, said Shaw, Shakespeare is less
great than Ibsen. Thus he hoped to hoist Ibsen by pulling
Shakespeare down.
In Shaw's hands Shakespeare functioned as a two-edged
sword and fulfilled a double purpose. For by belittling
Shakespeare Shaw belittled Irving's reign at the Lyceum,
where the Elizabethan, or as much of him as Irving pleased
to leave uncut, reigned gorgeous and supreme. And any
move to discredit Irving professionally Shaw considered
legitimate, because Irving, exercising immense influence as
archbishop of the theatre in general, refused to admit the
New Drama to his cathedral, the Lyceum. He refused to
admit even its existence, except as a troublesome hornet
buzzing on occasional Sunday nights at the Independent
Theatre, or winging and stinging its revolting way round
the provinces. So much the worse, then, for Irving, the
Lyceum, and Shakespeare. If the purposeless and pessi-
mistic Shakespeare was standing in the way of the purpose-
ful and philosophic Ibsen, then Shakespeare was no good.